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As a member of the Old South Church, he had
a taste of his old enemy when Sir Edmund Andros
insisted on occupying it, in the absence of his own,
for the worship of the Church of England.

The question, "What right had the Church of
England to establish itself in Boston ? " creates for
fair-minded men examining it a very difficult di-
lemma in ethics. To say that a national church
should not go where the nation went; that where
his soldiers might come in defence, the king's church
should not come in worship; or that the king's wor-
ship should be forbidden to any of his loyal subjects
in any of his domains ; or that a church vindicated
by the favorable verdict of a nation after a long war
and much bloodshed, and set up again as an indis-
putable fact in that people's life, should be repudi-
ated and forbidden by a province of that nation,
peopled by those very Puritans who had gone to the
wall in the late struggle, would seem to be plain,
flat treason to the realm and king. The Puritans,
of course, never undertook all this in plain act, but
they and Sewall wrought for it all they could, and
perhaps it is not too much to say, all they dared.
On the Puritan side, it might be said that their
charter gave them very generous powers to regulate
their own affairs ; that they had borne at their own
charges the burden and heat of the day in subduing
the wild, and giving a new and valuable colony to
the Crown; that they had come three thousand miles
across seas to be rid of this very church and enjoy
their own; that the two had been and were antag-ell you he has
